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Editorial 


THE HEART OF THE AGRARIAN 
PROBLEM 


In the last thirty years, there have been 
0 great agrarian revolutions in the world, 
e first in Russia and the other in Mexico. 
tut the course of these two revolutions was 
Mexico, there 


Imost antithetical. In were 


great estates—some of these haciendas were as 


ve as 5 1) OOO acres. 


irg The Mexican agrarian 
ker for for all practical purposes a slave. 
he aim of the Mexican revolution was to take 
these great estates and divide them into 
ill holdings for the Indians. The way in 
ich the estates were divided is certainly 
to criticism, and it was notorious that 
often the ownership of the land was simply 
nsferred from the former landed aristocracy 
certain powerful revolutionary _ leaders. 
ere the land was divided, production tended 
all off. The operators of the small hold- 
did not produce as much as they did when 
had to work under supervision in large 
tes. 
\t the same time, the revolution in Russia 
led to enlarge the farms into collective 
In doing this, the Soviets received ad- 
‘rom certain operators of large farms in 
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the western United States. They were advised 
that such a policy was the only way to improve 
rural social life and at the same time to gain 
the largest production with the least capital 
expenditure. The collective farm made cer- 


tain extravagant investment in tractors and 


other farm machinery unnecessary, for the same 


machine could be kept in more constant use. 
The collective farm could notify the central or 
district government when many tractors were 
necessary for large-scale ploughing or harvest- 
ing, and the government would send them what 
was needed and then arrange for their despatch 
to other areas. 

The collective farm also made possible the 
formation of villages where all the workers 
lived together and enjoyed the kind of social 
life which is impossible on our western quar- 
ter-sections. It could establish a strong central 
school with excellent teachers. It could pro- 
vide opportunities for social life and adult 
education, including recreation in the school- 
With the workers 
living together, it was possible to create such 


house or community-hall. 


a division of labour that the long hours en- 
dured by our Canadian farmers was not neces- 
sary. The eight-hour day could be the normal 


While 


the transition period was one of great difficulty, 


work-day on the farms as in industry. 


the economic and social value of the experi- 
ment was proved. What is more, as the gov- 
ernment had the responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of agricultural products raised and for the 
financing of such distribution, the general situa- 
In this 


way, Russia sought to balance a “rationalized”’ 


tion, barring drought, was stabilized. 


industry by a “rationalized” agriculture. There 
is consequently no serious lag between indus- 
trial and farm prices. 

There is much food for thought in all this 
for North 
farmers were complaining of inadequate farm 


America. When everywhere the 
prices, the operator of the largest farm in the 
United States (80,000 acres) appeared before 
the government commissioners and supported 
a ceiling for farm prices, stating that existing 
prices were good and that he was making an 
adequate profit because he had applied the prin- 
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ciples of industrial rationalization to agricul- 
ture. 

Many in Canada believe that the average 
It is 
either too large to work intensively with a 
minimum of machinery, or it is too small to 


Canadian farm is exactly the wrong size. 


warrant the initial capital expenditure in mod- 
ern machinery. They believe that Canadian 


agriculture is operated uneconomically, and 
only by developing larger-scale planning can 
it survive. They further believe that only 
when the agricultural unit is greatly enlarged, 
will it be possible to solve the problem of the 
division of labour on the farms, and so create 
both stabilized prices and better social condi- 
tions in the agricultural community. 

The co-operative movement is at heart a 
movement toward expanding the size of the 
unit while it preserves the motif of private 
ownership. This may or may not enable us 
to avoid the seeming perils of collectivization, 
but without at least this much collectivization, 
Canadian agriculture is doomed. If the co- 
operative movement is not speeded up, we may 
see large-scale farming under private owner- 
ship forced upon us. Even if it is speeded 
up, we may find that the co-operative move- 
ment will not suffice to effect what still greater 
collectivization, properly 


safeguarded, alone 


can do. 


SLOGAN FOR OUR DAYS 


Ching-kuo, a son of Chiang-kai-shek, and 
married to a Russian wife, is now carrying on 
a significant experiment in Southern Kiangsi 
province. According to a letter in LIFE, he is 
now “carrying out his new assignment under 
the five ‘new-deal’ slogans which are plastered 
all over the countryside in his district”. Here 
are the slogans: 

1. Work to do. 

Food to eat. 
Clothes to wear. 
House to live in. 
Books to read. 


These slogans may not summarize all the 
law and the prophets, but they certainly do 
present some of the basic needs of men which 
are fundamental to any post-war planning. 
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Work to Do 


No one needs to emphasize the need © 
work, especially in days of war and afte: 
the long dreary years of the depression. But 
there is one aspect of the employment problen 
which does need to be underlined today 
Among the brilliant schemes propounded fo: 
the solution of unemployment between 1930 
and 1935 was the enforced retirement of the 
older workers who would thus leave vacancies 
to be filled by the younger men and women 
Of course, most of those who retired would 
have to be maintained on pensions and _ the 
public largesse, and they could spend the rest 
of their days in devastating indolence and 
without hope of anything better. Yet this was 
seriously proposed as one solution. Fortun- 
ately, no one dared to suggest that everybody 
over 55 might be better shot! 

Now we are beginning to see that a sound 
economic peace as in war, de- 
mands full productivity from all those cap- 


structure, in 


able of production, and that all parasitism 
which is not caused by inevitable sickness or 
weakness is intolerable. It is to be hoped that 
our post-war planners will seek to devise a 
system of employment, not only for the young 
but for the older, and provide useful work 
for all who- are capable of work. If this can 
be provided within the confines of business 
privately operated, well and good; if not, let 
the provision of work be a public responsibility. 
It is of course obvious that many men and 
women can not expect to do at 60 what they 
did at 40, or to do at 70 what they did at 
50, or to do at 80 what they could do at 60. 
3ut we must remember that the span of man’s 
life is increasing, that the median age of our 
society is steadily rising, and that we must 
use the older people where they can be used 
just as we use the younger. While, too, the 
rule of seniority may often be fatal to effici- 
ency, there is still much to be said for the 


contribution which experience and experience 


alone can render. Work for all who are willing 
to work and can work is a basic principle f 


any sane new order. 


Food to Eat 


Today we are being told that “nutrition will 


win the war’. Perhaps! Perhaps not! s 
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ng ago as 1921 Walter Pitkin wrote a book, 
Must We Fight Japan?” which makes inter- 
sting reading now. He has one chapter en- 
tled “Military Advantages of a Low Stand- 
rd of Living” in which he points out that 
iew Americans realize how heavily it (the 
ww standard of living) would count in the 
favour of Japan in any war with an European 
He states that “the aver- 
ige American eats about 1,900 pounds, dry 


American army”. 


weight, of food in a year; and this in great 
The 900 
pounds, and it is almost exclusively rice and 


variety. ordinary Japanese eats 
fish 

What this means to a commissary depart- 
ment is obvious, for an army travels on its 
stomach. While we should eat to live and not 
live to eat, eating is an important function in 
living, and with proper diet assured to the 
rank and file of the world’s population, a new 
age may well be born. Browning truly asks: 


“Irks care the maw-crammed_ bird?” ut 


gluttony is never the alternative to starvation. 
Those psychologists who have studied primitive 
peoples have criticized Freud on the ground 
that Freud’s cases from 


came our 


sophisticated urban life, and consequently he 


mostly 


tended to interpret most of life’s frustrations 


in terms of sex. But primitive peoples, they 
claim, are usually concerned more about food 
rather than sex. Their main question is: when 


do we eat? 
Clothes to Wear 


Ever since Thomas Carlyle gave us his 
philosophy of clothes in “Sartor Resartus” 
men have appreciated that clothes are not 
only a concealment of our shame, or a pro- 
tective device for those who do not feel any 
particular shame, but esseutially ornamental 
and symbolic. Despite the vagaries of the 
nudists, there is little danger, especially in our 
climate, that nudism will ever become wide- 


spread. 


} 
Hy 


Clothes may seem to be a bit super- 
us In some tropical countries, or even on 
ot summer day in our own land. But even 
ere were no other value, the aesthetic aspect 
clothes, and the fact that they constitute 


ymbol of personality, make them for many 


ple, and especially for most women, one of 


major interests in life. It is possible that 


too many people become mere clothes-screens, 
and today the prevalence of the uniform seems 
to divest the wearer of much of his essential 
personality. But even uniforms perform a 
social function and provide that sense of “be- 
longing’’ which makes for effective corporate 
action. Wearers should not bring disgrace upon 
their “uniform”. Clothes are important. 


House to Live In 


human needs. 
that. The 
of the air and the beasts of the field know 


that. 


Shelter is one of the first 


Even the cave-man knows birds 
The Canadian beaver, more than most 
of the furry-covered animals, spends much of 
his time shelter where he 


building a can 


safely rear his young. In this way, the beaver 
is probably a wiser economist than some of the 
professional politicians, for as Dr. Faludi points 
out in this issue, Canadians should have been 
erecting 50,000 housing units every year, but 
we have, in the last five years, been actually 
producing only 15,000 annually. We might 
“Go to the 
beaver, thou fool, and learn his wisdom’. 


paraphrase the Scripture and say: 


A civilization that is primarily concerned 
with maintaining home life and is incidentally 
anxious to present a steady natural increase 
in population, should put first things first and 
build its economy on the construction indus- 
try. But during the depression, it was the 
construction industry that was the hardest hit 
for reasons which were perfectly obvious and 
which we have treated in another editorial. 

If we do not provide people with adequate 
housing, we shall have to expect a multiplicity 
-lisease, crime, frustra- 


of social difficulties— 


tion of various kinds. And there will be other 
significances. For instance, if people do not 
have adequate storage space in their homes, 
they will have to spend what money they do 
have in goods that are easily consumed on the 
drink drink ), 


amusements and travel, and not in furniture, 


spot—food and (especially 
clothes and those gadgets that take space. In 
the end, it is durable consumer goods that 
suffer, and it is impossible to develop an 
economy lacking a strong base in durable con- 
sumer goods without inviting a true inflation. 


In any planned economy, a certain fixed per- 
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centage of all new production would be an- 


nually devoted to housing. 


Books to Read 
This should appeal to all those interested 


in adult education. But we must remember 


must 
mean infinitely more to the people of China, 


that though it means much to us, it 
where there has been an amazing effort in 
recent vears to overcome the handicaps of 
illiteracy. Of course, literacy. and intelligence 
are not synonymous, but every country that 
has ignored the evils of illiteracy has been a 
backward country, and it will remain backward 
until it corrects the evil. 

Those who promoted the co-operative 
movement in Antigonish were quick to see 
that intelligent co-operation required a prelim- 
inary period of education, and in the complex 
world of today only those who keep up with 
the movement of thought and are able to ad- 
just themselves to rapid changes will survive. 
lt may be that some people read too much. 
It might be better for them if they read less 
and thought more, but the greatest danger 
today is from those who read little and think 
less. 

Now 
must stay at home more, books may begin to 
We 


cannot play bridge all the time, and even the 


that we have gasoline-rationing and 


play an even greater role in our lives. 
radio begins to pall at times. If we have in 
our homes books to read, we can keep the 
home-fires of intelligence burning. We may 
even escape at times through the doorways of 
history and romance into other ages where we 
can forget for the nonce the trials and disasters 
of our own generation. For no man can 
afford to live only in his own time if he would 


judge humanity “under the aspect of eternity”. 


HOMES FOR HEROES TO LIVE IN 


The old medieval city of Nuremberg which 
became the spiritual capital of Nazidom, is or 
was one of the most interesting cities in Ger- 
many. The Frauenkirche, the Lorenzkircke, 
the hall of the Meistersingers, the Schoner 
Brunnen, the sculpture of Adam Krafft, the 
woodearving of Veit Stoss, the home of Al- 


brecht Durer, the fine old buildings on the 
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Pegnitz, gave Nuremberg a rare charm an 
an unique attraction. The city had its ancier 
wall, beautifully intact, and containing amon 
other curiosities the Eiserne Jungfrau, or th 
Maiden, a diabolical instrument of 
which must have inspired Hitler. 


tortur: 
Sut after th 
last war, the housing shortage in Nuremberg 
was so great that families were forced to liv 
in the casemates of the walls. 

Indeed, in every European country there 
was a housing shortage. Northern France and 
parts of Belgium had to be rebuilt. In Eng- 
land there was a campaign to create “Homes 
for Heroes to Live In!” but the program was 
slow to materialize. There was a _ housing 
shortage in the United States, and there was a 
housing shortage in Canada. The experiments 
made to rectify the situation in Canada were, 
as Dr. Faludi points out in the article in this 
issue, not wholly satisfactory for reasons which 
The built 
when the costs of materials and wages had to 


are fairly obvious. homes were 
be paid for in “inflated” money, and when de- 
flation followed, those who had built on mort- 
In several cases the 
municipalities which had helped to finance the 


gages lost their equities. 


projects had the houses left on their hands. As 
a result, these municipalities, once-bitten, were 
twice-shy when, in the early days of the de- 
pression, they were urged to undertake slum 
clearance schemes and to employ idle workers 
instead of maintaining them at the expense of 
the taxpayers. 

There was another reason why they were 
hesitant. Those who had invested their sav- 
ings in houses, and who were paying six, seven 
or even eight per cent on the mortgages they 
had incurred, as well as high municipal taxes, 
did not enjoy the prospect of having to rent 
their houses in competition with homes erected 
by the government or by limited liability com- 
panies on money obtained at a low rate of 


interest, and under the promise of definite ex- 


emptions from municipal governments or 
tax subsidies from the federal government. It 
did not seem to be fair or to make sense. 
But there was still one other fundamenta 
reason which blockaded every effort to deal 
satisfactorily with the slums. Most of the 
slums were in areas not far from the heart of 
the great cities, and the land was assessed 
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hese areas at an excessive rate — often as 
The Bruce re- 
ert on “Housing Conditions in Toronto” 
illed attention to the fact that in bad housing 


potential” business property. 


listricts, such as the Moss Park area, land was 
issessed at $43,535.44 per gross acre, while 

good housing areas, such as Rosedale, the 
ind assessment was but $12,882.54 per gross 
icre. To condemn such land for a housing 
scheme, the municipality would have to pay 
possibly one and one-half times its own evalua- 
tion of the land, and this would make the cost 
ff each new housing unit exorbitant. A house 
might be built for $3,000, but the land on 
which it was built might cost $1,500! Of 
course, the land was never worth that much, 
hut the city had insisted that it was and taxed 
it as if it were, and the result was a stale- 
mate. 

So we kept the slums and provided for the 
unemployed out of the public purse instead 
of setting them to work on useful construc- 
tion. Today, with the gasoline rationing, many 
people wish that they could live nearer to the 
heart of the city, but these areas are so 
badly run-down that people of an even average 
standard of taste cannot endure the prospect 
of living there, while in many large blocks, 
many of the old houses have been pulled down 
and the property converted into parking-lots 
which will soon be devoid of cars! The own- 
ers could not pay the exorbitant taxes entirely 
out of line with revenue and at the same time 
And if 
they were not kept in repair, the Board of 
Health would close them up. It was cheaper to 
pull them down completely. Nor can they build 
on the vacant land now, because war necessi- 
ties have created “priorities” and the only 
hnulding permitted must be related to problems 
ot defence. 


keep the houses in reasonable repair. 


Post-War Housing 


It is to be hoped that Canadians will begin 
see the issues now, and lay plans for a 
real housing program when the war is over, 
as Dr. Faludi writes, we need in this 
untry at least 200,000 housing units to take 
re of our accumulated shortage, and with 
rdinary natural increase in population—and 
country needs an “unnatural” increase in 


population—we should require at least 50,000 
new units every year in normal times. Will 
we be ready to engage in this herculean effort 
when the war is over, or will the cessation of 
hostilities find us as unprepared for peace as 
we were unprepared for war, muddling along, 
bickering about the respective merits of private 
and public housing, and doing nothing? 

Let us face the facts. 
struction will be 


After this war, con- 
one of the industries that 
should be able to absorb much of the labour 
released from munition plans and demobiliza- 
tion. Most of the things we are making now 

-guns, shells, tanks, airplanes, will have little 
but a salvage value or a museum interest, 
while some of them resting beneath the waves 
of ocean will have value only to the creatures 
that inhabit the briny deep. We shall need to 
catch up in our production of durable con- 
sumer goods. This is only economic common- 
sense. 

There will be many new homes to be estab- 
lished as the men come back to their 
brides” 


“Wwar- 
and to the babies whom they have 
never seen. They will return not only eager 
for employment (eager is a mild word) but also 
to enjoy the comforts and privacy of a home 
after years of barracks and billetting. They 
will not want to share a home with relatives 
or friends indefinitely, and if we really do be- 
lieve in the primacy of the home, let us get 
ready now for their “home-coming”’. 

Europe will need building materials, and 
Canada should be able to employ a great many 
people providing these materials, for we have 
the resources and Europe has the need. In 
two or three years after the war, there may 
not be a great demand for our wheat, but 
there may be a steady demand for our building 
materials, both at home and abroad. We should 
prepare now to meet that demand. 

Sut so far as the domestic market is con- 
cerned, the main problem relates to taxation, 
and unless we resolve those difficulties now, we 
shall not be ready to do much in the way of 
postwar reconstruction until once again the 
Is it 
to be another case of “too little and too late”? 


golden opportunity may have passed us. 


Suilding and housing have to be planned. 
The piecemeal methods of construction must 
give way to planning of entire communities, 
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including schools, churches, créches, recreation 
centres and parks. These communities have to 
be planned with a view to the economic possi- 
bilities and needs of those who must reside in 


those communities 


If the community is to 
exist largely by industry, it must be built where 
power 1s cheap and transportation facilities are 
abundant, and preferably in the neighborhood 
of certain of the materials most needed in the 
manufacture. It is litthe use building cities 
around the Arctic circle unless we know defin- 
itely that the people who are to reside there 
will be able over a sufficient period to exploit 


the natural resources, if any, in the area. 
Taxation 


Further, the whole system of taxing real 
estate needs to be revised. There is no sound 
reason why the municipalities should be re- 
quired to finance many of the services which are 
now their responsibilities and to secure the 
means for such financing out of real estate. 
Proper education should be regarded as a 
service to the whole nation, and not simply to 
For if 
Toronto or Montreal pay for the education of 


one community or to one province. 


its children, they are being trained for life not 
in Toronto or Montreal alone, but for living 
anywhere in the whole Dominion. Look over 
a list of biographies in any Canadian II ’ho’s 
Hho and analyze the material which indicates 
how many of Canada’s outstanding leaders are 
living and working today in the places which 
provided their training. Perhaps, most of the 


\Vest 


were trained at municipal expense in Ontario 


men who have built up the Canadian 
or the Maritime provinces, but does the West 
regard this as a debt owed to the East? Near- 
ly a thousand of the graduates in medicine 
from the University of Toronto are today prac- 
tising in the United States, but does the United 
States pay the Province of Ontario anything 
for the cost of their education? Wherever 
population is mobile, education is at least a 
national liability, not a local liability, and 
should be paid for out of our national income 
and not by taxation on capital invested in real 
estate arbitrarily assessed. 

When the Rowell-Sirois commission was ap- 
pointed in August, 1937, the terms of refer- 
section 5, 


ence, stated that “necessary munic- 
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ipal expenditures have placed an undue burde: 


on real estate and are thereby retarding 


Thus, the governmen 
recognized the seriousness of the situation, eve: 


economic recovery”. 


if it was able to do little to mitigate the lo 


of the taxpayers before the war broke upo. 


us. Real estate should, of course, pay its du 
share of public taxation, whether it is revenue 
producing or not. We recognize this principk 
when we make the property-owners pay for the 
laying of sidewalks or roads. They should pay 
for sewers and lighting; they should pay a fair 
share of the expense of police and fire protec 
tion, although vacant land is in no great danger 
of being stolen or even of being consumed by 
fire. If people knew more accurately what the 
annual overall tax on a piece of property would 
be—in short, if there were a permanent ceiling 
to real estate taxation rationally arrived at 
and if they also had an assurance that they 
would not be penalized by an annual capital 
levy on improvements which they made to the 
property, they could do some planning of their 
own within the confines of the general plan 
and they would have an incentive to keep their 
property modernized. They would also be 
encouraged to build and own their own homes 
so far as this is practicable in a nomadic age, 
for they would feel that no matter what hap 
pened to their other investments, their homes 
would remain for them a shelter while they 
were able to work and a refuge when they 
should be forced to retire from active work 
As it is, there is no security at all, no incentive, 
no encouragement. Such investors are merely 
the victims of politicians who in their feverish 
effort to secure the money necessary, sabotage 
real estate values and destroy all individual 
initiative. 

Henry George saw the danger vears ago, 
and he proposed a single tax on land-values 
Sut the trouble with his scheme is that it was 
fashioned in the horse-and-buggy age, when 


the whole pressure of industrialization and 
business was towards centralization and con 
gestion. Today we live in the automobile ag 
(with apologies to the gas-rationing boards! 
and the tendency seems to be towards dec« 
these conditions, land 


tralization. Under 


values inevitably fall. To inflict high taxes 


land, created by fictitious assessments, or 
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ncourage the maximum utilization of land for 
uilding purposes is suicidal. For to-day the 
lanners tell us of the need of more empty 
paces, of “green-belts”, of houses not set one 
gainst the other in endless rows, but planted 
parks so that greater protection may be 
ecured against bombers flying overhead in this 
wentieth century of the Christian era! What 
as a sound enough theory in 1880 when 
Progress and Poverty” was written, may be 
insound to-day, and the present challenge is 
an entire rethinking of the question of the 
taxation of real estate in order that there may 
he every encouragement not only to provide 
sanitary housing for low-income groups and 
ior slum-clearance, but for the proper hous- 
ing of all the population, and for the safe- 
cuarding of the home as the most precious unit 
our entire civilization. Men should be able 
to dwell, each under his own vine and figtree, 
nd not all the battery of whimsical assessors 
should make them afraid. 
\When we begin to judge the worth of a 
civilization by the character of its homes and 
ot by the firing-power of its military and 
naval equipment, when the competition between 
nations will be one to provide an ever higher 
standard of living for its own people, we shall 
ave discovered the ‘moral equivalent for war” 
vhich William James envisaged as imperative 
to human well-being. 


“WE DISCUSS CANADA” 


By publishing their 96-page pamphlet “We 
liscuss Canada,” the National Young Men’s 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. has given a lead 

it only to programs in local associations, but 
to many other youth 


groups throughout 


Canada. The pamphlet, which was prepared 
the request of the First National Young 
Men’s Conference, provides excellent material 
those individuals and groups who are in- 


ested in the great social issues of the day, 


and it has already received a tremendous re- 
ception by youth leaders across the country. 
Twelve hundred copies of the pamphlet have 
been sold in the Y.M.C.A. alone, Many other 
youth groups have expressed interest in “We 
Discuss Canada,” and it is possible that it will 


be used as the basis for young people’s pro- 


grams in hundreds of youth groups throughout 
the Dominion. 

The timeliness of the subject matter of “We 
Discuss Canada” is suggested by Dr. Sidney 
Smith in his introduction when he says: 


“While that the task of 
Canada is to win the war, the authors have examined 


recognizing primary 
problems relating to the securing of victory and the 


establishment of peace. Moreover, they demonstrate 


that the study of define more 
clearly the battle lines between democratic ideals and 


the pagan philosophies of Nazidom. 


those problems will 

In the winning 
and the securing of victory and the establishment of 
peace, mental and moral attitudes are of paramount 


importance. Priorities of manpower, guns, aero- 
planes, bombs, munitions and ships are of the essence 
of the successful prosecution of the war, yet mental 
and moral attitudes are necessary tools to finish the 
job and to establish the peace.” 

With the publication of this pamphlet the 
National Young Men’s Committee launch a na- 
tional campaign to organize at least fifty study 
clubs in the Y.M.C.A. 

The pamphlet is divided into seven major 
discussions, as follows: Social Services, Civil 
Liberties, Political Problems, Economic Prob- 
Agricultural Prob- 
Post-War The body of the 
material 


lems, Problems, Labour 


lems, Problems. 


states certain facts, but not without 
raising the multiplicity of questions which the 
discussion group must answer or know how to 
answer if it is to understand the nature of the 
whole problem. Authorities are quoted, and at 
the end of each chapter is a bibliography indi- 
cating where further reading material may be 
discovered. Many groups in Canada, outside 
of the Y.M.C.A., will find this publication of 
great value. 

The pamphlet is published at seventy-five 
cents by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
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HOUSING IN CANADA AND THE 
SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME... 


By E. G. FALUDI 





DR. E. G. FALUDI—Born in Hungary. Received 
Rome. Worked in 
Italy as consultant architect and town-planner. 
Dr. Faludi is well known throughout Europe as 
an authority on the planning and construction of 


large-scale housing projects. 


degree in Architecture in 


He also wrote a 
great number of publications on these subjects. 
In 1939 he left Italy for England, where he con- 
tributed a series of articles to the “Architect's 
Journal” on war housing and rapid and 
emergency building systems. 
In 1940 he came to Canada. 


he has made a comprehensive 


Since his arrival 
study of housing 
conditions in this country. In numerous articles 
published in the “Canadian Lumberman”, “Tim- 
ber im 


Canada”, “Financial Post’, “Canadian 


Forum”, “Engineering and Contract Record”, he 
advocates the need of a post-war housing pro- 
gram, the social and technical solutions for tt 
and the great importance of the development of 
the prefabricated house industry in Canada for 
home and export purposes. 

As special lecturer on housing he recently 
gave a course at the Social Science Department 
of the University of Toronto and lectured on the 
same subject from the technical point of view 
at the School of Architecture, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal 











The Postwar Problem 


HE last been filled with 
epoch-making events and crowded with 


ten years have 
problems on many fronts of human life which 
urgently demand solution. The increasing im- 
portance of social problems will have to be 
faced by the planners of the future life of this 
country. We must be prepared to face prob- 
lems of a different kind of life and solve them 
satisfactorily. 

It is generally believed that housing and 
urban reconstruction will be one of the most 
important social and technical problems, and 


the greatest field for investment and employ- 


ment, in the future Canada. 
The complexity of the housing problem and 
its importance in the life of the nation should 


induce the government and industrial and 


Page 


economic groups to co-operate in a new policy 
for a complete and permanent solution. In 
the past the policy for housing has been one 
of no planning for social and economic stabil 
ity, carried out by unorganized, individualistic 
production methods. 

In our individual lives we plan for things 
that affect for only a few hours as well as 
for things that affect our whole lives. To look 
into the future and plan for it is only to exer- 
cise ordinary intelligence. The individual who 
fails to do so for himself or for his family 
lacks an essential element of success. Such 
ordinary intelligence has not been applied to 
the problem of housing in the past. No long- 
term housing program was prepared and no 
organization provided to the 
various aspects of the problem. 

In approaching the question of housing it is 
necessary, first of all, to understand its true 
meaning. Too often its interpretation is lim- 
ited to the provision of houses for the work- 


was handle 


ing class or the low income group at public 
expense. It really means the provision of 
shelter for all the citizens of a country and 
it includes the immediate environment as well. 

Housing is one of the basic essentials of 
life, and since the pioneer era it has played a 
considerable part in building the economic 
life of this country. 

In Canada, Mr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance, was the first governmental 
authority who recognized this fact. (1937) 

“Construction is one of the greatest of our capital 
industries drasti: 
fluctuations in this group of industries that largely 
account for the wide differences in general economic 
activity as between good and bad times. 


or durable goods and it is the 


Purchases 
of consumer’s goods maintain a fairly steady volume, 
but the durable goods industries expand to extra- 
ordinary proportions during the boom period and 
lapse during the de- 
Perhaps in 10 
industry is the range of fluctuation apt to be 
wide as in although residential c 
struction is usually more stable than other branc! 
of the industry. The bad effects of this 


stagnation 
pression phases of the business cycle. 


into comparative 


construction, 
extrer 
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ariability on the general welfare can scarcely be 
xaggerated. The reason will be obvious if we ex- 
mine the magnitude of the industry itself and of 
e long series of industries which produce its raw 
nd processed materials—lumber, iron and_ steel, 
ement, lime, brick, stone, glass, heating equipment, 
lumbing equipment, and a myriad of others; the 
skilled craftsmen and un- 
killed laborers to which it gives employment, both 
irectly and indirectly; and the fact that its effects 
n business activity and employment ramify so widely 
rough town and hamlet 


very large number of 


every throughout the 
untry. 

“As everyone knows, the construction industry has 
een the most laggard of our major industries in 
recovering from the great depression. During the 
re-depression period of eleven years, from 1921 to 
1931, the all construction 
mtracts awarded in Canada was slightly greater 


average annual value of 

an $370,000,000, and the annual totals ranged from 
i low of $240,000,000 in 1921 to a high of $580,000,000 
in 1929. During the worst year of the depression— 
1933—the total dropped to less than $100,000,000, a 
decline of 73% from the 10-year average. Even for 
1936 contracts awarded aggregated only 
$163,000,000, and the annual average for the period 
1932-36 was only $135,800,000, despite a very large 
amount of For the 10- 
year period 1921-31, the average annual volume of 


the year 


government construction. 
ontracts awarded for residential purposes amounted 
to $104,000,000, the total varying from a low of 
$76,700,000 in 1921, to a high of $139,200,000 in 1928. 
In contrast with these figures we have an annual 
average of $32,500,000 for the last 5 years, a low of 
$23,900,000 during 1933, and a 
$42,900,000 during 1936. 

“It is little wonder that with building at so low 


recovery to only 


1 level, general business activity has been so de- 
ressed and unemployment has attained such propor- 
tions. Various inadequate surveys made in recent 
ears have all indicated that a very large proportion 
f the total unemployment was to be 

ind in the construction trades and in the industries 
pendent upon them. An estimate of the ‘backlog’ 
took account of 
inges in construction costs, the secular growth in 


volume of 


residential construction which 
ulation, and the possible over-expansion of hous- 
during the preceding prosperity period indicate a 
ssible house-building requirement of as much as 
$230,000,000 at the end of 1936. 
tistical method, approximately the same result may 
btained. 


3y the less refined 


Roughly, the Canadian people possess 
million houses, and the average life of a house 
be assumed as fifty years. The average ex- 

liture of $100,000,000 for houses at an average of 
$3,300, might be considered as reasonably normal and 
Thus 50,000 
es per year would be a fair estimate for new 
ling. For the last 


iate under present circumstances. 


5 years, the total reported 


not been more than half this amount. According 


to this somewhat crude approach there would be a 
deficit of about 75,000 houses which at $3,300 each 
would amount to a total of $245,000,000. 

“Obviously this must not be taken to mean that 
there is an effective demand for this amount of new 
home-building at the present time. Various difficul- 
ties must be overcome before this so-called ‘backlog’ 
can be translated into effective demand. But even 
this theoretical calculation is sufficient to give some 
idea of the magnitude of the market to be exploited 
by an efficiently functioning construction industry and 
of the beneficial results to our economy which would 
result therefrom in increased employment and de- 
creased relief expenditures, in expanding business 
activity, in a rising volume of traffic for our railroads, 
in improved governmental finances, in a_ lessened 
burden of real estate taxation, in decreasing social 
discontent, and in a general stimulation of our whole 
economic life. It was for this reason that Parliament 
has endeavoured through the Dominion Housing Act, 
1935, and the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, 


house-building industry.” 


1937, to provide an effective stimulus to the 


At the tenth meeting of the “Fortune Round 
Table” in September, 1941, a discussion was 
The 


question was raised as to what should be done 


held on post-war transition problems. 


with ten million new workers and a tremend- 
ously expanded plant when the present emer- 
gency ends. The consensus of opinion was that 
housing will create a new industry of more 
importance than aeroplane and automobile in- 
dustries as a channel for investment and em- 
ployment in the States. It is reasonable to 
believe that future housing in Canada will be 
equally important. 


Canadian Housing in the Past 


From the production point of view, from 
1830—the so-called pioneer era—up to the 
present, a rapid development in housing is 
apparent. The primitive production of houses 
by individuals from material available on the 
building lot was soon changed to a production 
by skilled labourers with industrially produced 
materials, and finally today, to mass production 


of standardized houses prepared in the factory. 


The first official Canadian document which 
detailed the social and economic effects of bad 
housing and recognized the implications for 
public policy of the problem, is a Report of a 
Conference held in 1918, between representa- 
tives of the Dominion and Provincial govern- 


ments. The Report stated that the scarcity 
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and the poor quality of housing were among 
the chief causes of social unrest, and led to the 
formation of a Housing Committee of the 


Cabinet which prepared a general housing 
A loan of $25,000,000 was authorized 


by the Dominion Government to the provinces 


scheme. 


on the basis of a 25% participation, the loans 
to be made through the municipalities. In all 
6,244 houses were built under the scheme. 

The explanation of the failure of the scheme 
was given before a Committee of the House 
of Commons: 

‘The housing was initiated at a time when there 
shortage of labour and 


was a materials, 


in abnormally high cost of building. 


resulting 
The housing 
was not for the lowest income groups but for those 
who could invest a small equity. In many cases the 
houses 


afforded 


were occupied by those who could have 


better homes and for whom no financial 


assistance was necessary. short- 


When the housing 
age was 
that 


under the 


taken up, values declined, with the result 


those who had purchased the houses erected 


1919 Act found their equity, which was 
very small, had been wiped out, and that they were 


paying more per month than they would have to 


pay to obtain the same accommodation on a rental 
The 


result was that in some municipalities it was neces- 


basis in houses built when prices were lower. 


sary to repossess some of these houses. During the 


past few years many of those who purchased these 


houses have been unable to meet their payments or 
to keep the houses in repair.” 

Aiter 1930 trade depressions and unemploy- 
ment virtually stopped the building of middle- 
class homes and reduced the capacity of the 
lower income class to pay rents. This resulted 
in a housing shortage, the overcrowding of 
residential areas, and of course in the deteri- 
oration of low rental houses and their neigh- 
bourhoods. 

This was the background when, in 1935, the 
Dominion Housing Act and Home Improve- 
ment Guarantee Act were passed. The hous- 
ing program which was to be served by these 
Acts had three objectives : 

1. To enable credit-worthy borrowers to build 
and own homes of their own; 

. To assist the lower income class, who find 
it difficult to pay an economic rent, to occu- 
py sanitary housing ; 

To enable existing residential property to 

be modernized. 

These Acts are described thus: 

“The Home Improvement Plan takes care 


Page 


of the property owner who wishes to mod 
Unde1 


this Act the Government is authorized to guar 


ernize or improve his existing home. 


antee loans made by banks or other approved 
lending institutions to owners of residentia! 
property for the purpose of making improve- 
ments, alterations or additions. Up to $2,000 
inay be borrowed on a single family house, while 
in the case of a multiple family or apartment 
house $1,000 plus $1,000 for each family unit 
is provided for. Up to April 1939, 66,927 
loans advanced, amounting to 
$26,720,224. This result indicates that the own 


had been 
ers have failed to take advantage of the legis- 
lation. 

The Dominion Housing Act has a twofold 
purpose: (1) to assist in the improvement of 
housing conditions, (2) to assist in the absorp 
tion of unemployment by stimulation of the 
The Act 


provides for loans for the construction of new 


construction and building industries. 


dwellings as single family houses, duplexes, 
and apartment houses. A loan may be made 
for an amount up to 80% of the cost of the 
construction or its appraised value. In an 
80% loan the lending institution advances 60% 
20%, the equity of the 
should be provided by the 


and the Government 
20% borrower. 
The interest rate paid is 5%. Loans are made 
for a period of 10 years, subject to renewal 
for another 10 years upon revaluation of the 
security. Interest, principal and taxes are pay 
able in monthly instalments. The Act requires 
sound standards of construction. 

In the original contracts which were entered 
into with approved lending institutions no dis- 
tinction was made between large loans and 
small loans, or between loans in large or small 
centres. The degree of risk which the lending 
institutions have had to assume was too great 
to encourage the companies to make = smal! 
loans or loans in small places on any extensiv 
scale for amounts as high as 80% of the cost 
or the appraised value of the property. 

In 1936, therefore, the Government decided 
to amend the formula, leaving the Gover! 
ment 80% of any losses where the amount 
the loan is $3,000 or less, and 75% of the 
of the loan does 1 


Up to July, 1938, the accor 


loss where the amount 
exceed $3,500. 


Twelve 





lishments achieved under the Dominion 


fousing Act were as follows: 
Units 


9,295 


Amount 


$21,155,655 


Loans 
3,371 
\verage loan per unit: $3,995. 

“The National Housing Act which followed 
he Dominion Housing Act came into effect 
\ug. Ist, 1938. It was a much more compre- 
ensive piece of housing legislation than either 
' the preceding acts, and was specifically de- 
signed to meet the needs of low income groups 
within their paying capacity. 

The Act is divided into three parts: 

Part I repeals the Dominion Housing Act 

1935, but re-enacts and extends it. It pro- 
vides long-term funds to borrowers in any part 
of the country who wish to build houses for 
emselves. It gives assistance to the in- 
dividual person building a low cost house for 
made for 
of the 
houses when the cost is not more than $2,500. 

Part II 


authorities and assists in 


his own occupation. Provision is 


loans not exceeding 90% of the cost 
provides loans to local housing 
the construction of 
houses to be rented to low income families. 
Local housing authorities may be of two kinds, 
limited dividend housing corporations formed 
by a group of private citizens and municipali- 
lies or any agency acting on their behalf. 
Loans to limited dividend housing corpora- 
80% of the 


construction of houses; and loans to any other 


tions may not exceed cost of 
ousing unit $2,400-$2,700. The municipality 
ust agree to limit taxes of all kinds on the 
roperty to 1% of the cost of the project dur- 
g the term of the loan and exempt it from 
ncome taxes. In some cases the province will 
ive to pass legislation to give municipalities 
wer to fulfil other requirements of the Do- 
In1lon legislation. It is obvious that the suc- 
ess of the scheme depends upon the effective 
llaboration of all three levels of government. 
he Act establishes the definition of families 
Families of low 
total 
in five times the economic rental of a hous- 


low housing legislation. 


ome are those whose income is less 


¢ unit which would provide sufficient accom- 
dation for the family. Any family, there- 
e, that cannot find housing accommodation 
the open market, is eligible to rent a house 
an apartment on a low rental project. Un- 


der the second part of the Act the Govern- 
ment authorized the Minister of Finance to 
grant loans up to $30,000,000 to urban popula- 
tion for low rental housing projects in urban 
conununities. 

This part of the legislation was not followed 
by any action either by municipal or by prov- 


incial authorities because the municipalities 


were not able to handle the question, and the 
provincial government had no capacity to ap- 
point an authority to build housing. The Act 
simply failed to provide the machinery to use 
the funds. 

The practical lesson that can be learned 
from this unsuccessful experience and from the 
successful experience of the States and some 
lturopean countries, is that the legislative body 
which the 


responsible for establishing the machinery that 


provides funds should also be 
can carry the legislation in practice, in the 
form of municipal and regional housing au- 
thorities. 

Part III authorizes the Minister of Finance 
to pay bonuses for municipal taxes including 
school taxes for three years on houses under 
$4,000 cost. 

The total the 
Act up to January, 1942: 
Loans Units 
19,265 24,385 

Average loan per unit: $3,322. 

It is that the National 

Authority will not accept any application for 


result of National Housing 
Amount 
$80,928,235 
believed Housing 
loans after April 1, 1942, except those made by 
individual borrowers for houses under $4,000 


building cost. 


Present Situation 


The basic problem which Canada will have 
to face in the future is first, the inability of 
the low wage earners to pay sufficient rent to 
make it possible for private enterprise to sup- 
The 
of the incomes in the various categories of wage 
that 
more able to buy 


ply them with decent shelter. statistics 


earners show Canadian workers are no 


suitable housing accom- 
modation. 
Evidence submitted to the Parliamentary 
1935 the 


effect that the minimum cost at which a house 


Committee on Housing in was to 


of the minimum standard of sanitation could 
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be provided ranged from $2,500 in Ottawa, 
$2,700 in Toronto, to $3,500 in Montreal, so 
that any family earning less than $100 a 
month in Ottawa or $140 in Montreal could 
not afford to live in 


a house of minimum 


standard. 


Earning Capacity and Rent 

The proportion of the family income avail- 
able for rent may show divergencies from 
place to place and from family ot family. 

The following calculations* show the pre- 
ponderance of families that are unable to build 
or own their own homes, on the basis of the 
1931 census: 

Amount available 

No. of 

families 
10% 

12% 
18% 


4 
22% 


Income each month for 
shelter 

Less than $6.50 
13.30 
20.00 
25.00 of the 
33.00 2% total 
40.00 7% popula- 
46.00 
53.00 


Under $400 
$ 400-$ 799 
800- 1,199 
1,200- 1,599 
1,600- 1,999 
2,000- 2,399 
2,400- 2,799 
2,800- 3,199 
3,200- 4,909 } 


er ' 83.00 
Over $5,000 5 3M 


4 


From this it can be seen than 62% of our 
urban families have an income which should 
not permit them to pay more than $25 a month 
for shelter (20% of the income is a recognized 
budget for rent). In fact this group of families 
is compelled to pay from 30% to 50% of its 
income for shelter. 

The opinion of the Dominion Committee on 
Housing in this that a wage 
earner in the low income group could afford 
to spend at the most one-fifth of his income in 
rent. 


matter was 


Housing Shortage and Overcrowding 

Building new houses to-day is very difficult 
because of building restrictions, scarcity of ma- 
terials and labour. 

The diminished production of dwellings will 
tremendously increase the room-overcrowding, 
bed overcrowding, land and traffic overcrowd- 
ing which affects accessibility to homes. 

The overcrowding of industrial centres for 
war production at present is growing daily with 


/ “Social Welfare”, 


*(Humphrey Carver, 


1939. ) 


Summer, 


incredible speed. The slum areas are increas 
ing continuously. The consequences of thi 
will affect the new generation. 

The population of eastern Canada is mor 
amply provided with housing space than i 
the population of the more recently settled 
areas of the west. British Columbia, however, 
which has grown from the oldest western set- 
tlements, is the best provided in the west. 

For the Dominion as a whole, the average 
number of rooms per person in 1931 was 1.27. 
In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, 
this average was exceeded; but in the remain- 
ing five, provincial figures were lower—bhe- 
cause of the crowding in the rural areas. 

For the three Prairie provinces, the aver- 
age accommodation was less than one room 
per person in rural communities. Space per 
person in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario was greater in rural than in urban 
areas, but the reverse was true in all other 
provinces. The average for the 
rural population was 1.19 rooms, as compared 
with 1.34 for urban dwellers. 


Dominion 


The distribution of population in urban 
homes is less favourable. Considering only the 
persons living in less than one room, it was 
found that the percentage these formed of the 
The 
crowding in low rental homes is represented 


total population was surprisingly high. 


by the following figures: 

In 1931 there were 51,778 households pay- 
ing $15 rent or less per month in the 20 
largest cities of Canada. Approximately 5,000 
were paying less than $10 per month. In a 
very few of these cities the tenants lived in 
homes which provided an average of one room 
per person. 

All these figures give evidence of crowding 
At least 25% of the population in the majority 
of Canadian cities of over 30,000 lived in less 
than one room per person, in some cities 40% 
or more. 

The cause of the crowding appeared to be 
insufficient income. The clearest evidence 
crowding was shown for tenants paying $1 
or less per month, and for multiple fami) 
household tenants. 


+ 
rh 
+ 


The average earnings per household in 1931 


varied from $1,934 to $1,379. The averave 
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irnings per person varied from $516 to $266. 
The Toronto Housing Survey of 1934 re- 
ealed that for the 1,332 dwellings and 1,421 
uuseholds examined, 75% of the dwellings 
ell below the minimum health standard, 16% 
ere overcrowded ; 58% were damp. 

In the 1934 report of a housing survey 

certain selected districts in Winnipeg, it 

stated: “Of the total of 1,800 houses ex- 
imined in the four districts, 1,300 rooms were 
ised for both cooking and sleeping.” 

In one of the highly congested parts of the 
Montreal, 83% of the 
ercrowded. 


city of homes were 
The housing problem is serious in the larger 


ities of Canada for the same reason as in 


|.urope—namely, the rapid increase of popu- 


lation following industrial development. 


Immediate Problems 


\t present Canada has to face three hous- 

g problems: 

|) The immediate need for houses for war 
workers. 

2) The growing shortage of housing brought 
about by the continuous obsolescence of 
the existing dwellings, and the diminish- 
ed production of houses. 

rent 

housing in the urban centres, because of 


(3) The increasing demand for low 
continuous migration from the rural areas, 
which will be probably accentuated by a 


mass immigration after the war. 


Private or Public Housing 


The immediate need of houses for defence 
orkers is the main problem at present and is 
artly tackled by the government as_ public 
using. From this fact the question arises 
w, whether housing is feasible through pri- 
ite enterprise or with government help. The 
tion that there is always a fundamental con- 
radiction between public and private action, 
ults from abstract prejudice rather than 
ilistic thinking. 


It is true that those social 
ceds which private enterprise alone cannot 
isfy tend to become public responsibility. 
it is equally true that every exercise of 
blic responsibility for productive purposes 
iulates the profitable expansion of private 
enterprise, 


However, the building of low cost or low 
rent houses is of a character which private 
enterprise cannot undertake, even in normal 
times. Therefore there is no danger of doing 
with public funds what would otherwise be 
carried out by private finance. 


War Defence Housing 


The war defence housing is considered only 
for temporary purposes for the duration of the 
war from its location point of view, but it 
must be considered as a permanent achieve- 
The 
contradiction of these two characteristics will 
create a new problem after the war. 

The government, 
the States, 


ment from a structural point of view. 


like the government of 
a new type of con- 
struction as a rapid solution for defence hous- 
ing, the so-called “prefabricated house” which 
could be demobilized after the war and as- 
sembled 


has chosen 


other locations where it 
This solution was 
chosen because the government believed that 


it would be socially wasteful to erect perman- 


again on 


would be more useful. 


ent dwellings where the existence of post-war 
industries is improbable. But it seems that 
the rapid development of the war industries 
and the continuous increase of industrial work- 
ers will create a new and more important 
social and economic problem, which has not 
been considered by the government. The great 
housing shortage will make it necessary to 
switch over these industries from war to peace 
work, and keep the war workers employed. 
Such a plan presents no difficulties, and the 
question to be faced is: what should be done 
with the structurally permanent houses and 
their temporary environment? The location of 
their relation to each other, the 
lack of planning of neighbourhood communi- 


these houses, 


ties, and consideration of defence housing only 
from the standpoint of production of mere 
dwelling units will add a considerable number 
to the total of Canadian houses to be replaced, 
in a permanent environment. 


Housing Needs 


From statistical figures we can easily 


estimate that as a result of obsolescence, de- 
terioration and changes in living standards, 
Canada requires 55,000 dwelling units per an- 
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num. In addition, the annual increase in urban 
population of about 50,000 per annum creates 
a normal demand for 10,000 dwelling units per 
annum. ‘Therefore the total volume of supply 
should be 65,000 dwelling units per annum. 
The actual production of urban housing units 
in Canada during the last five years has aver- 
aged 15,000 dwelling units per annum (of this 
the National Housing Act has been responsible 
for 4,000 per annum). 

Over the last five years we have lagged be- 
hind 200,000 units. Of course this will accu- 
mulate more and more as the war progresses, 
and when the time comes to switch from a 
war to a peace economy, the housing question 


will be the focal point of the peace industry. 


Present Supply Resources of Housing 
and Organizations for Building 


In the last fifty years a large proportion of 
Canadian homes have been produced by small 
contractors. 

The simplest form of organization is that 
represented by the carpenter or brickmason 
who, with helpers, builds houses for individual 
lot owners. The subdivision of these lots is 
usually based on the standard gridiron pattern 
without any consideration of the environment. 
The 


stock plans, and the only matter of importance 


house is built with the use of a set of 


is to avoid congruent front elevations. 

As the business grows, the boss carpenter 
does less manual work himself and turns more 
He be- 
comes a general contractor, computes the total 
10% 


and more of it over to subcontractors. 
of the subcontracts, adds for overhead, 
10% for profit. 

Besides the small contractor we should men- 
tion the speculator-builder who builds on his 
own property. An individual or a company 
buys some acres of land, subdivides it into 
small lots and builds houses (sometimes also 
street utilities) and sells the completed dwell- 
ings with mortgages. He is really a form of 
land sub-divider who makes his profit from 
the land rather than from the house. He 
does not produce dwellings for use as living 
places but to facilitate the sale of the land. 
The average Canadian speculator contractor 


builds about 3 to 5 houses a vear. There are 


about 3,500-4,000 contractors and_ speculato: 
home builders in Canada. 

It is obvious that the future needs canno' 
be satisfied by the methods and production 
organizations of the past. The small 
tractors will not be able to satisfy them eithe: 


con 


from the quantitative or the qualitative and 
cost points of view. 
order to obtain 


the best results with lower prices, thousands 


In our century, when in 
and thousands of products are manufactured 
in factories by machines, we have to confess 
that the building industry is still using a method 


that was in use centuries ago and which in- 


volves such large production costs that only 


certain categories of the population can afford 
them. Houses are still built by assembling a 
great number of small individual units by hand 


labour and exposed to weather conditions. 


Industrialization and Mass 
Production Methods 


The automobile, 
aeroplane and radio and other industries in 


apparent success of the 
creating a product capable of broad mass con- 
sumption has inspired technicians all over the 
world to solve the problem of building better 
houses at lower cost, with great ease and rapid- 
ity, introducing industrial mass production 
The fact that the handicraft method 
of building houses is wasteful and _ inefficient 
and that the building industry is not an industry 
at all but 


methods. 


a conglomeration of disintegrated 
units, such as builders, subcontractors, manu- 
facturers, realtors, architects, makes it obvious 
that the solution of the problem lies in adopt- 
ing the following principles: 

(1) Complete factory fabrication, including 
utilities, such as heating, plumbing, wir- 
ing, interior and exterior finishes. 

300 days of annual employment of labour, 
instead of the present average of 110 
days per year. 

Standardized units of houses. 
The 


suitable for industrial mass production !\ 


use of new construction materials 
machines. 

(5) The limitation of the time of erection 0! 

a house to few working hours. 

Recently many concerns in the States have 


adopted the practice of marketing a complet 
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suse assembly. attacked 


have 
roblem of building better and more cheaply 
n four fronts: 


They the 


) Purchasing materials and equipment in 
larger quantities from fewer sources. 

)) Factory fabrication of larger units and 

units combining more than one purpose. 

c) The materials 

function 


use of suitable to their 
to factory 


and fabrication. 


) Reduction of waste. 


Some of the concerns produced houses at 
substantial savings to the individual consumer 
under traditional building costs. The real pro- 
duction on a huge scale has only now material- 
ized because the government in the States has 
assured a broad market to make mass-produc- 
on profitable. 


The manufacturers of the Canadian prefabri- 
cated houses are mostly lumber mill owners or 
builders with improvised production methods 
to satisfy the immediate needs. No firm exists 
in Canada which is prepared to produce houses 
(based on study, research, experiments and 
careful planning) through real industrial large 
scale organization such as would permit of 
prices within the reach of the majority of the 
people in normal times. 


Large Scale Planning 


Prefabricated houses are not the finished 
products, even if they are produced on an as- 
sembly line in a factory. However perfectly 
and completely they are produced in the fac- 
ory they must be transported and placed in a 
definite position on the building lot, erected 
and connected with the public services to make 
a functional living machine from the parts or 
pieces prepared in the factory. 

lt is not enough, therefore, to produce 
houses by industrial mass production in fac- 
tories, but it is also necessary to plan their 
iuture position on the land, to continue the 

ss-production idea on the ground, to create 
Whole communities at the same time instead of 
individually produced houses on haphazardly 
subdivided lots, sold by individuals to indi- 
viduals, and financed separately for each pur- 

er. The present system of subdividing 
on the gridiron pattern, developing it by 
vidual builders and selling them through 
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individual organizations, increases the cost 
We understand that the 
present social ideal and the future social need 
will demand something better than small houses 
spread over small building lots with no con- 
sideration of the life of the people in the 
houses and their relation to one another and 
to the community. 


enormously. must 


The solution, therefore, is 
the large scale planning of a neighbourhood 
unit of at least 500 to 800 houses with all the 


social facilities for happy community life. 
Planning for the Future 


That the post-war task cannot be left to 


organize itself without careful planning, is 
clear. It is clear, also, that when the so- 


called reconstruction process is beginning to 
effect a switch over from a war to a peace 
economy, we cannot let the wrong forces take 
control of the rearrangement of industry and 
the housing that follows it. All these are mat- 
ters for the experts, but it is the general public 
who will have to make the expert’s planning 
useful—by demanding the appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

We all agree that any future planning must 
be positive planning; not merely planning that 
restricts and controls, but planning that per- 
forms. There are no technical difficulties to 
It is not a matter of undertaking any 
special work. 


stop it. 
Houses, factories and public 
buildings, roads and the rest of the utilities 
of town and country, all have to be under- 
taken in We have to make the 
simple choice of doing it well or badly. 


any case. 

It is possible to continue to make miser- 
able slums again, or procure an environment 
for a happier, fuller and richer life for all the 
people. It will not cost a cent more to do the 
thing well, it will take no longer; it will not 
rob anyone of his liberties. On the contrary, 
it will be cheaper and faster, and it will provide 
new liberties for everybody to enjoy. 

It is no overstatement to say that the simple 
choice between planning and non-planning, be- 
tween order and disorder which is going on 
at present in England in the midst of bomb- 
ing and destruction, is the best lesson that, 
independently of the international situation, we 
should prepare the soil now in Canada for 
the future. 


A plan must cover the whole country with 
regional divisions and further local subdivi- 
sions. It must be the work of experts repre- 
senting all forms of activity, including indus- 
try and agriculture. There must be no ex- 
emptions for any class of building and no lim- 
local or 


itations imposed by administrative 


boundaries. 


Organization for Production 
and Improvements 


Problems that will have to be faced in con- 
nection with urban areas include 


(a) Extension of existing towns, 

(b) The rehabilitation of existing towns, 

(c) The provision of suitable new towns. 
In rural areas healthy villages will have to 

be provided. In relation to all areas, urban 

and rural alike, certain standards of amenity 

will have to be laid down and observed, in- 

facilities 


cluding reasonable 


life. 


for community 


Of course it is impossible to discuss in any 
detail these problems today, because we do 
not know the intensity of the changes the 
war will evoke. To escape into the future is 
a temptation just as much to be avoided as to 
But to 
present is a double danger. 


escape into the past. escape the 


The questions arise now: 


(1) How should we organize? 


(2) How can we determine what improve- 
ments are needed? 


(3) How can we obtain those improvements ? 


War has shown us that it is possible to 
achieve a high degree of co-ordinated action 
in Canada’s national life. Many things which 
are forced upon us as war emergencies may 
well prove to be fundamental steps toward a 
better world. 


and Contin- 
essential for the 


Experience in Great Britain 


ental Europe shows how 
maintenance of a good standard of housing is 
the cultivation of a local sense of responsibility 
and local interest, and how helpful may be the 
many local incentives which exist. This ex- 
perience also shows the need for central au- 
thorities to bring home these responsibilities to 


local governments, to arouse them to perform 


which are entailed, to stimulat 
them to assume a fair share of the costs, t 
assist them with guidance and with financial 
aid, and to supervise and co-ordinate thei: 
efforts. 


the duties 


Social and economic changes of far-reaching 
Great strides 
were being made in scientific discovery, but 


significance are taking place. 


the sum total of human happiness is not pro 


gressing at the same rate. 

Building science is advancing so rapidly that 
we have no right to build for centuries. 

A house should be regarded as permanent 
only for about 30 years, and should be replaced 
by an up-to-date one. All the materials in a 
house should, if possible, be designed to live 
the same useful life just as in a modern car. 


After the war Canada will have several 
large factories which will no longer be re 
quired for producing aircraft, munitions, and 
tanks; but there will still be the plant, skilled 
labour and organization. 


Why not switch these factories over to the 
production of houses, using the light, efficient, 
beautiful materials which led to such efficiency 
and economy in war industries? 

Private enterprise and public housing bodies 
could be partners in the broad activity of pro- 
viding adequate housing accommodation for 
the whole of the population. 


Housing Research Institute 


It is obvious that the future housing can- 
not be solved in a bureaucratic way, but must 
prepared in all its 
economic and technical aspects, by scientific 
procedure, through survey, study and _ plan- 
ning. No government department could or- 
ganize this; it needs a proper Research Insti- 
tute, with experts to carry on the job with the 


be adequately social, 


same intensity as military preparations. En- 
gineers, architects, economists, chemists, physi- 
cians, lawyers, social workers should collabor- 
ate to face new problems also, such as new 
immigration from Europe and from British 
Colonies in Asia, or the shift of the Canadian 
Japanese citizens, to adequate locations in the 
postwar period. It is also probable that new 


industries will be brought to Canada as a 
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esult of the disruption of European coun- 
1¢s. 
It is logical that Canada, with its immense 
natural resources and areas, could successfully 
ype with all the problems of its future life if 
everything will be organized for it in the right 
time. 


All that is needed now is a decision. 
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Adult Education News 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
COLOR FILM RELEASES 


The Board issued a 
number of colour films which are available to 
adult 
harge of fifty cents a reel. 


National Film has 


education groups. There is a service 


The following is a 
brief description of four of these films: 


Canadian Landscape 


Running time 18 minutes Color 16 millimetres 


Canadian Landscape is a new statement both in 
cture making and in art.. Nothing quite like it has 
been done before. 

To making the picture director and cameraman 
followed A. Y. Jackson, leading Canadian artist, into 
lake country of Ontario and through the snow- 
und valleys of Quebec. It shows Jackson back at 
rk in his studio, developing his sketches into the 
nished canvasses. A number of his finest paintings 
re shown. Although of general interest this film has 
special appeal to artists, art groups, art students, 
art instructors. 


Peace River 


Running time 20 minutes Color 16 mm. 


Story of the homesteader 1,000 miles north of 
Canadian border. Here in the vast Peace River 
intry, pioneers from Canada, America and Europe 

planted wheatfields, fished the rivers and estab- 
ed fur farms. Though still in many ways frontier 
try air transport and railroads have done much 
nk this pioneer settlement with the modern world. 
achrome brings the 


changing colors of the 


ms vividly to life. 


Maple Sugar 


Running time 11 minutes Color 16 mm. 

Early spring in Eastern Canada is maple sugar 
time. Sugaring, though not a large industry, is one 
of the oldest in Quebec and forms a definite part of 
the working and social life of the Quebec farm family. 
The film highlights the dazzling snow, the farmer’s 
red sleigh, the tall blue shadows of the 


the tawny colors of the boiling syrup. 


trees and 
Commentary 
has been recorded in habitant English as well as in 
the more conventional English version. 


Ottawa on the River 


Running time 18 minutes Color 16 mm. 


Life in Ottawa is filled with the color of many 
nationalities. Like all capital cities it belongs to the 
nation and in summer has a constant stream of tour- 
ists eager to visit Parliament Hill, the Peace Tower 
and the The film shows the 
lumbering industry of Hull, the open market place 
in Ottawa where housewives gather to buy fresh 
fruits and vegetables. In winter there is skating on 
the river, skiing on the Gatineau Hills. Here is life 
in Ottawa all the way from Parliament Hill to the 
boys and girls practising ice hockey out on the back 
lots. (Also available in 


Memorial Chamber. 


black and white.) 


Groups wishing to use the films can ob- 


tain them from any of the following reposi- 
tories : 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
L. W. Visual Division, 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


ALBERTA: 


Supervisor, Division of 


Chatwin, Instruction 


Visual 


University of 


Instruction, De- 


partment of Extension, Alberta, 


Edmonton, Alberta. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Rolfe K. Nevers, 
lredericton, N.B 


Provincial Normal School, 


NOVA SCOTIA: 
Director of Visual 


Halifax, N.S 


Education, Education Office, 


ONTARIO: 
National Film Bx 


tawa. 


vard, 172 Wellington Street, Ot- 


QUEBEC: 


Joseph Chet, Service de 


Morin, Cine- Photo- 
graphie, Conseil Executif, Quebec City, or 


Gilbert Fournier, Service de Cine-Photographie, 


36, ouest, rue Notre-Dame, Montreal, P.Q. 


CONSERVATION AND POST-WAR 
REHABILITATION 


Groups discussing post-war problems will 
find much to ponder in a fifteen-page report 
of a conference held at Guelph in February on 
the “Conservation of the 


Natural Resources 


of Ontario”. The report may be obtained for 
ten cents from the Secretary of the Guelph 
Conference, 198 College Street, Toronto. 

It deals with existing conditions of desicca- 
tion, floods, erosion, pollution of waters, forest 
cover, waste lands and swamps, soil manage- 
ment, wild life, tourists and existing remedial 
measures. 

The report states that “unplanned exploita- 
tion of the renewable natural resources of the 
province has gravely reduced their productiv- 
ity and has established a progressive degrada- 
tion, which will end in sterility unless control 


measures are adopted”. It then sets forth the 


basic types of action which is necessary in any 


program of conservation and lists the major 
difficulties to be The chief of 


these difficulties, the report states, is the pri- 


encountered. 


vate ownership of land: 

“Practically all the area discussed in this memor- 
indum is privately owned, and some of it is undoubt- 
edly being used in ways detrimental to public inter- 
est. It will be necessary to prepare for the exercise 
of powers of expropriation to a much greater extent 
than has hitherto been the practice, at least for pur- 
poses of conservation. These remarks apply to water 
as well as land, since control of waters in the public 
interest must be an integral part of any comprehensive 
scheme of conservation” 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN CHURCHES 
AND SCHOOLS 


The use of visual educational materials by 
schools and churches has been steadily increas- 
ing during recent years. In addition, several 
community organizations have made use oi 
films and slides in their educational and enter- 
tainment programs for the armed forces. The 
Ryerson Film Service has been developed 
primarily to serve schools and churches with 
educational and religious films and projection 
equipment. 


The library of religious films includes the 
best of both sound and silent titles which have 
been produced in Great Britain and America. 
A series of five sound films on the life of St. 
Paul, produced by the Religious Film Society 
of England, ranks “tops” in the estimation of 
the distributors. <A silent films on 
the life of Christ, produced by the Harmon 
Foundation of New York is most useful for 
class rooms and congregations. <A third series, 
entitled ‘The Jackground of the 
sible” tells the story of the Hebrew people 
through the centuries, and is notable whether 


series ot 


Historical 


viewed from an educational or religious point 
of view. 

The library of educational films includes 
many titles on scientific subjects, travel, art, 
music, handicrafts, etc. ‘‘The Helps 
Those” tells the story of Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives, and a new film entitled “The Co-Ops 
Are Coming” is an admirable supplement. An- 
other new film obtained from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Inc., of New York, entitled “The World We 
Like to Live In”, 


social and religious tolerance. 


Lord 


has. been 


which is on the theme of 
The Ryerson 
Film Service also serves as a depot for certain 
films distributed by the National Film 5So- 
ciety. 

The use of glass slides is by no means out- 
moded by the use of films. The Ryerson Film 
Service continues to manufacture many sets to 
order for its customers, and has a large stock 
of both religious and educational slides for 
rentals. Information regarding films, 
jectors, accessories, slides, etc., can be obtained 
from the Ryerson Film Service, 299 Queen 
Street West, Toronto. 


pro- 
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